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The  Disciple 


Arthur  J.  Dewey 


The  funeral  director  ushered  Simon  past  the  door.  The  sign  simply 

read 

Benjamin  Swartz 

The  room  was  quite  small,  half  the  size  of  other  parlor  rooms  that 
Simon  had  visited.  But  he  didn’t  expect  much.  No  one  was  coming. 
Immediately,  he  picked  up  the  scent  of  the  flowers  standing  in  the 
three  vases  about  the  casket.  Two  supported  puffing  chrysanthemums, 
while  the  third,  just  behind  the  casket,  overflowed  with  roses.  In  golden 
paper  letters  Friend  was  sprinkled  across  the  red  bed.  Underneath  the 
letter  ‘n’  Simon’s  full  name  was  written.  He  had  declined  putting  his 
name  on  the  other  flowers,  because  it  seemed  too  gaudy. 

He  was  now  standing  directly  before  the  casket.  He  hadn’t  looked 
at  the  face  yet.  Instead,  his  gaze  was  drawn  to  the  display  of  roses.  His 
potato  face  lifted  as  he  looked  upon  the  flowers.  Putting  his  hands 
across  his  advancing  pot,  disguised  by  his  one  buttoned  jacket,  he 
breathed  out,  then  tried  to  inhale  the  scent. 

“I  hope  you  can  see  the  reason  for  only  exposing  his  head,  Mr. 
Feeney,”  the  director  popped  in.  Simon  turned,  nodded  as  if  in  a 
trance,  and  motioned  feebly  with  his  right  hand.  The  director  removed. 

He  looked  down  at  the  face.  There  it  was,  stiff  and  mum.  The  blue 
stocking  cap  was  gone  from  his  forehead,  replaced  by  a  few  well 
combed  hairs  over  his  balding  skin.  Benjy  was  shaved,  which  was  quite 
unique  for  Simon  to  see.  Simon  missed  the  heavy  growth  of  hair  which 
he  used  to  manipulate  around  his  face.  But  even  the  fluidity  was  stilled, 
plastered  in  the  cast  of  death.  His  cheeks  seemed  to  have  reached  their 
center  of  gravity  and  now  calmly  rested  in  half  rigid  pouches.  The  lid  of 
the  grey  coffin  was  drawn  right  up  under  the  neck.  His  hands  must  be 
just  about  there,  Simon  thought.  Perhaps  they  were  just  hanging  by  his 
side,  but  most  directors  would  still  place  them  over  his  chest. 

Simon  tried  to  see  through  the  cover  to  those  amazing  hands. 

Ah,  you  were  always  the  man  with  those  lucky  fingers  of  yours, 
weren’t  you  Benjy?  I  remember  how  you  used  to  flick  that  duster 
around  the  shop  in  the  morning,  with  that  little  extra  twist  you  would 
easily  give  that  old  duster,  and  sure,  you  did  a  fine  job,  too.  And  you  in 
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the  baggy  suit  of  yours,  with  that  stocking  hat  tied  to  you,  I  swear.  And 
when  you  went  dustin’,  you’d  fling  those  baggy  arms  about  —  I  thought 
you’d  catch  all  the  dust  in  your  sleeves  —  and  those  arms  would  wave  in 
that  little  act  you  did  just  before  you  uncovered  the  fruits  and  watered 
the  plants  in  the  morning. 

But  the  lid  was  still  grey. 

He  wanted  to  kneel  down,  hopefully  to  say  a  prayer  for  Benjy. 
There  was  no  kneeler.  He  muttered  something  about  “must  be  a  few 
dollars  more”  and  went  over  to  one  of  the  two  straight  backed  chairs. 

You  were  always  one  to  use  your  hands  in  a  grand  manner,  and  I 
noticed  it  the  first  day  you  were  on  the  job,  yes,  I  did.  Maybe  someone 
else  would’ve  gotten  mad  at  you  fumblin’  with  the  countin’  and  the 
change  but  I  saw  how  quick  your  hands  were,  and  believe  me,  you  need 
quick  hands  when  you’re  selling  fruits  and  flowers  during  a  holiday. 
Yes,  they  come  real  quick  then  and  I  need  a  fast  man.  Sure  you  took 
time  learnin’  the  prices  and  change  but  you  caught  on,  and  when  you 
did  you  were  really  a  fruitman. 

A  few  light  steps  interrupted  Simon.  A  bent  ascetic  wrapped  in  a 
priest’s  suit  walked  over  to  the  chair.  In  his  hands  dangled  a  shiny  steel 
rosary. 

“Ah,  father,  you’ve  come,”  Simon  greeted  him,  getting  up  to 
shake  his  hand.  As  he  escorted  him  to  the  casket,  the  priest  turned  his 
withered  face,  contorting  a  question, 

“Do  you  really  want  to  do  this,  you  know  it  really  isn’t  done, 
Simon.” 

Simon  answered  with  a  reassuring  smile, 

“Sure,  sure,  I  do.  Aren’t  we  all  brothers  in  the  one  Lord?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  the  priest  nodded  uncertainly. 

“Then  surely  a  small  rosary  wouldn’t  hurt  him,”  Simon  gestured 
to  the  casket.  “And  it  isn’t  like  he  wouldn’t  want  it.  Oh  no.  He  really 
liked  how  I  used  to  go  to  funerals  and  wakes  and  tell  him  all  about 
what  we  do.”  Then  he  lowered  his  voice,  as  if  to  shield  it  from  the  dead 
man,  “And  if  I  had  had  a  little  more  time,  maybe  he  would  have  come 
over  to  us.  Mind  you,  I’m  not  braggin’.  I’m  no  saint,  but  I  can  tell  you 
this,  he  had  a  quick  wit,  and  the  Good  Lord  would’ve  shown  him  the 
light.” 

The  priest  dragged  out  a  neutral,  “Yes.” 

“Look,”  Simon  said,  “maybe  it  would  ease  you  if  I  told  you  no 
one  of  them  (he  glanced  to  the  door)  will  be  cornin’.  He  had  no 
relatives  as  far  as  I  can  see.  So  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about.” 
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The  rosary  nervously  wiggled  in  the  dryed  up  hands. 

“And  besides,”  Simon  added, “there’ll  be  no  one  here  but  us.” 
When  the  priest  turned  at  these  words  towards  the  body,  Simon 
grabbed  the  priest’s  right  hand,  pressed  a  wrinkled  wad  of  dollars  into 
it,  and  folded  the  fingers  around  it.  “Now,  as  I  said,  there’ll  be  no  one 
here  but  us.” 

Restored  to  confidence,  the  priest  then  asked  if  Simon  could  see 
about  a  kneeler.  Without  bothering  to  calculate  the  added  cost,  the 
paunched  florist  withdrew  to  find  the  director.  He  returned  shortly 
with  the  kneeler. 

The  priest  seemed  to  collapse  his  frame  upon  the  wood.  His  entire 
body  bent  in  adoration.  Simon  standing  a  few  steps  behind  muttered, 
“Any  time  you’re  ready,  father.”  The  priest,  somewhat  distracted  from 
his  meditation,  turned  around  and  said,  “Oh.”  Then  he  finally  looked 
upon  the  corpse  and  inwardly  resolved  that  once  one  was  dead,  faith 
(his  faith)  did  not  matter.  He  was  about  to  cross  himself  with  the  silver 
crucifix  blessed  by  the  Holy  Father,  when  Simon  remarked  in  a  low 
tone, 

“He  was  the  handiest  little  fellow,  you  know,  Father.  He  worked 
with  me  about  five  years  in  that  stinking  subway  station.  But  you  all 
know  about  those  miserable  places  with  the  fumes  and  dirt  and  all.  Yes, 
he  was  the  dandiest  little  fellow.  I  never  thought  I  could  get  along 
without  him,  especially  when  my  ticker  went  off  for  a  spell.”  Simon 
patted  his  chest  softly,  like  a  mea  culpa,  while  the  priest  eventually 
turned,  listlessly  waiting  for  the  end. 

“Oh,  I  see  you’re  all  ready  for  the  rosary,”  blurted  Simon.  He 
quickly  wiped  away  some  of  the  memories  to  seriously  concentrate  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

A  shrill  voice  intoned,  “In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  waited  for  Simon’s  quick  “Amen.” 
He  raced  through  the  Apostles’  Creed,  thinking  it  almost  blasphemous 
to  recite  it  before  one  of  the  Saviour’s  murderers’  descendents.  The  first 
Our  Father  and  Hail  Marys  went  quickly  by  also.  With  a  silent  sign  he 
began  the  first  mystery,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

By  now  Simon  had  lost  contact  with  the  following  part  of  the 
decade.  He  used  to  think  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  a  lot  when  he 
went  to  wakes,  but  somehow  there  was  no  agony  that  he  could  really 
associate  with  gardens.  He  would  look  around  and  see  all  the  heads 
bowed  low,  as  the  priest’s  head  was,  and  they  would  all  miss  the 
beautiful  flowers  encircling  the  casket.  He  always  thought  that  heaven 
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would  be  like  this,  with  lots  of  real  flowers.  And  all  the  angels  and 
saints  and  apostles  would  look  around  and  enjoy  themselves,  looking  at 
the  magnolias  and  lilies  whose  colors  no  mortal  eye  would  see  on  earth. 

You  know,  Benjy,  it  was  never  an  agony  with  you  in  the  garden 
with  me,  no  sirree.  May  you  didn’t  like  the  sign 

SIMON’s  SUBWAY  GARDEN 

with  all  those  painted  flowers  on  it,  but  how  can  you  have  real  ones  on 
it?  You  never  answered  that  one.  But,  as  I  said,  it  wasn’t  any  agony 
with  you,  getting  there  before  we  opened  and  putting  everything  in 
order  so  I  could  sleep  a  little  later.  I  kinda  feel  a  little  tired  right  now, 
maybe  it’s  too  close  in  here-ahhhhhhmmmmmmnnn,  sorry,  Benjy.  Say, 
you  were  the  one  that  could  work  all  day  and  not  yawn?  How’d  you  do 
it?  You  were  a  ball  of  fire  with  those  little  acts  you  used  to  do  with 
that  hat  of  yours.  Imagine  tipping  a  stocking  hat  to  the  ladies  who’d 
buy  the  fruit.  You  really  used  to  play  up  to  them.  And  then  you’d 
calmly  walk  away  minding  your  own  business  when  they  fluttered 
away.  You  could  really  soothe  those  butterflies;  they  ate  out  of  your 
hands. 

A  slight  pause  was  made,  then  the  second  sorrowful  mystery-the 
Scourging  at  the  Pillar. 

It  was  at  the  pillar  you  saw  her.  Yes,  I  remember  when  you  told 
me.  It  was  when  you  came  in  to  ask  for  some  free  flowers  so  you  could 
give  them  to  her.  And  what  did  I  say  then,  but  you  just  wouldn’t  listen 
to  me.  Oh,  no.  So  I  let  you  have  those  week-old  pansies  and  you  went 
off  like  a  young  kiddo.  Just  because  she  laughed  at  you  when  you  were 
putting  the  sticks  in  the  taffy  apples.  Even  I  used  to  laugh  at  you.  But 
you  can’t  laugh  at  something  all  the  time.  It  stops  being  funny.  But  you 
kept  it  up,  didn’t  you?  You  really  enjoyed  it,  holding  each  apple  up  to 
the  electric  light  one  by  one,  inspecting  them  as  if  you  were  a  doctor, 
and  then  plunging  those  sticks  in  with  that  twist  of  your  arms  and  that 
flick  of  your  wrist.  So  smooth  it  was.  Just  right  every  time.  And  you 
were  quite  pleased  with  yourself,  weren’t  you,  when  the  riders  turned 
around  and  gawked  at  you?  But  I  didn’t  mind.  As  long  as  you  did  your 
work  I  never  minded.  But  that  woman  in  the  cranberry  coat  was  too 
much,  and  you  know  it. 

The  shrill  voice  was  becoming  hoarse.  The  flowers  were  too  much 
at  that  close  range.  “And  now  let  us  meditate  on  the  third  mystery  of 
this  sorrowful  rosary,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns.  Let  us  remember  the 
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great  pain  which  Jesus  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  cruel  torturers.” 

Simon  tried  to  recollect  himself  in  keeping  with  this  serious 
mystery.  He  knew  what  terrible  pain  was.  His  heart  attack  happened 
just  two  years  ago.  And  he  had  to  take  it  easy  all  the  time  now.  He 
knew  however  that  this  would  never  interfere  with  his  work,  since 
Benjy  was  there  to  help  out.  He  looked  at  the  face  in  the  coffin. 

There’s  no  thorns  there,  Benjy,  but  there’s  no  hat  there  either.  I 
kinda  miss  that  hat.  You  used  to  hold  it  in  your  hands  when  you  asked 
me  something,  like  when  you  asked  for  the  flowers  for  that  woman, 
and  I  told  you  to  put  it  on  your  head  and  stop  acting  like  that.  We  were 
friends,  You  even  shared  my  dream,  didn’t  you? 

the  thoughts  of  mine  are  his,  and  my  thoughts  are  roses. 

You  remember  when  I  wrote  that  didn’t  you?  I  showed  it  to  you 
when  you  visited  me  in  the  hospital.  Yes,  I  had  a  real  turn  you  might 
say  when  I  had  that  attack.  I  knew  I  had  to  do  something  before  I  left. 
And  I  knew  what  it  was.  Have  the  best  florist  shop  in  any  subway  in 
Boston.  People  remember  it  when  they  buy  the  best  and  so  I  decided 
right  then  and  there  to  give  them  the  best.  No  more  cutting  corners.  I 
didn’t  know  how  long  I  had  so  I  started  right  then.  Yes,  it  was  a  grace,  a 
real  grace.  That  pain  in  my  chest  made  its  mark  on  me  and  I  knew  I  had 
to  make  up  for  the  way  I’d  been  livin’  and  workin’.  And  I  knew  I  was 
too  old  to  do  anything  else.  So  what  was  left  but  the  flower  shop.  And 
Maggie  would  say  just  like  a  wife,  ‘take  it  easy,’  and  I’d  say,  T’ve  got 
Benjy  to  help  me  and  everything  will  turn  out  just  fine  and  dandy.’  And 
you  know,  I  really  thought  we  could  build  that  dream.  And  you 
believed  then. 

Simon  looked  up  as  the  priest  moaned  through  the  first  half  of  a 
Hail  Mary,  “Blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.”  Simon  nodded  in 
confirmation  and  began  to  recite  the  last  half.  Then  came  a  rapid  Glory 
Be.  Immediately,  the  priest  jumped  up,  relieved  of  kneeling,  and  began 
the  fourth  decade. 

Yes,  the  carrying  of  the  cross  is  a  very  sad  thing.  The  poor  Lord 
sufferin’  the  way  he  did,  walkin’  on  those  cobblestones.  And  we 
weren’t  there  to  lend  him  a  helpin’  hand.  Yes,  it’s  a  great  pity  when 
that  happened,  and  if  I  got  the  chance,  O  dear  God,  I’d  be  right  there 
helpin’  you  out,  bad  ticker  or  no.  And  I  wish  I  could  do  the  same  for 
you  dear  Benjy,  but  I  can’t.  Death  is  the  great  separator  of  us  all.  At 
least,  it’s  the  biggest.  But,  you  know,  Benjy,  boy,  I  can’t  figure  out  why 
you  were  so  distant  to  me  those  last  few  days.  You  didn’t  say  much, 
did  you?  But  you  were  dreamin’,  dreamin’  of  that  pretty  lady  in 
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cranberry  who  took  the  flowers  from  you  every  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  before  she  ran  to  catch  her  8:07  trolley.  You  were 
dreamin’  about  her  when  she  used  to  look  behind  at  you  when  she  got 
on  the  car,  weren’t  you?  She  was  a  lovely  creature,  wasn’t  she,  with 
those  bright  white  teeth  and  the  long  brown  hair,  and  that  square  little 
chin.  You  really  dreamed  about  her.  But  I  told  you  that  nothin’  like 
that  is  any  good,  and  you  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.  You  didn’t  even  speak 
to  her,  and  she  only  laughed  with  that  mocking,  yes,  that  mocking 
laugh  in  her  face.  She  didn’t  want  to  see  you,  she  wanted  someone  else. 
You  were  just  amusement.  And  when  you  asked  for  those  roses,  the 
ones  I  had  specially  ordered,  you  should  have  known  I’d  say  no.  You 
can’t  give  those  precious  flowers  away. 

If  you  were  gonna  dream,  you  should’ve  kept  the  one  I  gave  you. 
It  was  a  good  dream,  something  people  remember  you  by.  But  you 
wanted  to  go  the  limit. 

“The  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.” 

And  now  what  are  you  dreamin’? 

Simon  stared  intently  upon  the  face  of  the  deceased  Benjamin 
Swartz,  former  employee  of  Simon's  Subway  Garden,  found  on  the 
corner  of  Tremont  and  Park  Streets,  a  victim  of  hit  and  run  accident. 
The  deceased  was  said  to  have  been  running  from  the  Park  Street  exit 
when  the  accident  occurred.  The  victim’s  age  and  address  are  unknown. 
The  description  of  the  victim  is  given  below  in  case  of  surviving 
relatives.  The  police  questioned  Simon  Feeney  for  two  hours  after  they 
arrived  in  response  to  his  phone  call.  He  told  authorities  about  the 
broken  display  window  and  how  the  deceased  ran  out  of  the  station. 
Mr.  Feeney  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  actions  of  Swartz. 

And  now  your  agony  in  the  garden  is  over,  dear  Benjy.  I  don’t 
know  why  you  did  it.  She  certainly  wasn’t  worth  losing  your  life  over.  I 
know  you  had  your  hopes  all  set  on  givin’  her  the  roses  but  you  took  it 
too  much  to  heart  .  .  . 

“Hail  Holy  Queen,  Mother  of  mercy  and  of  hope,”  the  priest 
intoned  the  finale.  Simon  joined  with,  “to  thee  do  we  send  up  our 
sighs,  mourning  and  weeping  in  this  valley  of  tears,”  continuing  in  a 
half  muted  voice. 

It  was  over.  The  priest  kissed  the  cold  crucifix  that  had  been 
dangling  during  the  decades.  Pocketing  the  beads,  he  turned  to  Simon, 
bowed  in  response  to  Simon’s  throaty,  “Oh,  thank  you,  father,  I  can 
never  thank  you  enough,”  and  quietly  made  his  escape. 

Alone,  before  the  three  vases  and  the  corpse,  Simon  slowly  shook 
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his  head,  saying,  “You  took  it  too  much  to  heart.” 

It  was  nearly  eleven-thirty  when  he  entered  the  garden.  Maggie  was 
already  asleep.  A  slight  breeze  carried  the  sleeping  scent  of  lilacs  from 
the  western  side  of  the  garden.  He  felt  free  here,  amid  the  world  of  his 
creation.  Here  he  could  breathe.  It  was  unlike  the  nauseous  subway  and 
the  closed  funeral  parlor.  It  was  even  unlike  his  home.  Somehow  in  this 
small  enclosure  he  could  dissolve  all  that  had  happened  and  put  his 
mind  to  rest.  It  was  like  paradise.  He  walked  lightly  over  to  the  roses  on 
the  far  side  of  the  garden.  He  drew  one  near  his  bulbous  nose,  softly 
caressing  it.  Exactly,  yes,  exactly,  he  had  grown  this.  Even  wrapped  in 
its  coat  for  the  night,  he  could  feel  the  tenderness  he  had  grown.  His 
finger  traced  out  this  wonder,  just  above  a  thorn.  He  now  bowed, 
inhaling  deeply,  success. 

Sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  Simon  breathed  heavily.  He  had  just 
bent  down  to  take  off  his  slippers.  Foolishly  he  bent  too  far,  causing 
slight  wooziness.  His  hand  held  onto  his  chest  until  the  heaving 
stopped.  Beside  the  sleeping  Maggie,  he  sat  there.  It  was  past.  Almost 
joined  little  Benjy,  he  thought. 

He  pulled  the  covers  over  him,  as  he  sat  up  in  bed.  He  stared  out 
through  the  window  onto  the  shadows  of  the  garden  he  just  left.  Yes, 
the  roses  were  really  doing  fine.  He  thought  of  which  ones  he  had 
selected  the  other  day  to  give  to  the  special  customers  for  the  holiday. 
He  began  to  count  the  number  of  roses  he  needed . 

The  lovely  creature  in  cranberry  waits  in  the  garden,  held  captive 
to  the  magazine  counter,  reading  the  holy  book  Film  Stars.  And  lovely 
is  her  name,  the  dream  upon  all  dreams,  hair  flowing  down  over  the 
shoulders,  over  the  covered  virgin  breasts.  She  looks  up!  Hurrah!  A  sign 
is  shown,  and  she  laughs!  Behold!  And  where  is  the  fated  creature,  the 
dreamer?  There  in  the  shop  pushing  the  evil  doer  aside,  plucking  the 
roses,  he  comes!  Running  upon  the  shore  of  concrete,  by  the  waters  of 
steel  and  rust.  The  lover,  faintfully,  comes! 

But  stop!  The  hunter,  disguised  in  the  drab  rain  coat,  stands  by 
the  lonely  lovely  creature  and  fires  a  laugh  at  the  coming  love.  The 
lovely  creature  falls,  as  a  hyena  rises  laughing  with  the  kackal  in  the  rain 
coat.  And  the  howl  of  the  subway  echoes. 

There,  buffeted  by  the  laughter,  stands  the  lover.  The  clown  is 
caught  in  the  ring  of  his  dream.  The  hairy  face  sags  in  despair.  Roses  fall 
upon  the  concrete. 
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Then  the  voice  of  thunder:  Why  did  you  do  that?  The  jealous 
wind  of  Simon  blasts  against  the  harlequin’s  ears  —  You  didn’t  have  to 
do  that. 

Dance,  the  dance  of  the  fool  begins.  Take  up  the  crate  of  taffy 
apples  and  throw  your  fruit  to  the  earth!  Dance  with  your  apples  and 
throw  those  spices  against  the  wind!  Dance  with  your  apples  and  throw 
them  with  your  dream! 

Flee,  flee!  The  dream  is  shattered.  The  window  is  broken.  Let  the 
saint  go  free!  Let  him  race  pass  the  police,  past  all  faces,  past  the 
pointing  finger  of  the  wind  Simon  .  .  . 

Simon  woke,  his  heart  pumping  again.  I  can’t  take  too  much.  I 
can’t  take  all  to  heart.  He  breathes  slowly,  trying  to  control  himself, 
until  his  heartbeat  is  almost  normal.  Then  he  pulls  up  the  covers  to  his 
chin  and  falls  into  a  dream. 
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overlnd. 


a  wool  blanket 

faded  colorado/oxidized  orange 

sedimentary  warmth, 

timed  sonorous 

in  sleepless  minutes. 

timberline  fog/wisps 

ajar  with  open  space 

vista 

backtrack 
sunbeam 
flat  miles 
echo  recall 

denver 

lesbian  mother  earth  has  poured  the  rockies  from  a  tin  can. 


Anthony  J.  Lugris 
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The  Carol  Incarnate 


after  Hopkins 

Hark !  the  blowing  angel  brassed,  A  boy’s  birth  has  heavened  the  earth. 

From  time’s  deathward  downsea  ship  we  watched  our  joystar  cross  Him 

(O  see  the  swaddling  shroud ! )  and  wept  Hurrah !  The  hymn 

The  ages  sang  ( O  chantey  the  lamb  as  He  lays  our  keel ! )  was  a  moan  of  mirth. 

The  gold,  the  gravy  of  feastdays !  The  bustle  and  the  lull  of  them !  The 
shiplights  ( shoplights )  in  a  town-long 
Blaze  of  harbor  burn  to  bring  each  home  from  his  storm. 

Our  woolen  cares  are  washed  in  the  flow  of  Christmastide,  the  Lukewarm 
Wind  burns  brandy  to  the  face,  and  the  down-dreaming  snow  slows  us  like 

a  soft  song. 

What  a  whale  of  a  winter  has  swallowed  us  Christmas  Jonahs !  The  yulelog 
is  a  dead  ashwhite, 

The  wind  cuts  our  carols  to  sighs  that  only  the  wind  hears. 

Is  Christ  gone  with  the  creches?  No !  Our  fleshworld  wifed  Him, 
and  His  birth  is  earth’s  bride’snight. 

But  we!,  moleborn,  blind  with  adulterous  cares,  splinter 

Salvation  with  doubts.  We !,  dunghoard  Herods,  fear  His  fire,  His  light ! 

O  find  the  hearth-hearted  Christ  in  you !  He  is  warmth  for  many  winters. 


John  Gurda 
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Pencil  Sketches 


I 

If  he  could  only  break  tilings  down  smaller  now, 

look  at  tbe  mechanisms,  the  grooves 

chiselled  so  painfully  in  steel, 

leading  so  wonderously  up  and  to 

a  continuous  nowhere, 

he  could  pick  among  the  planetary  gears 

for  those  that  show  the  jewelled  gleam  of  use, 

the  sacred  use  of  time,  those  that  twirl 

most  easily  free  and  continue  twirling, 

twirling  off  light  like  a  top 

in  gleaming  water;  he  could  look 

more  carefully  at  the  consummate  care 

taken  in  a  lifeless  thing, 

fondle  those  tapered  rods  and  gears 

more  joyously  and  carefully 

than  all  his  soft  and  curving  human  forms, 

all  his  soft  and  hopeless  human  arts. 

The  artist  on  his  balcony 

knows  no  finer  worth  in  fine  and  heavy  trinkets, 
no  harder  triumph  over  steel  >— 

Picasso’s  masks  are  but  green  portraits 
of  the  soft  precise  touch 
of  skillful  human  fingers. 
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II 


If  he  could  only  don  an  impenetrable  suit, 

apply  tkat  special  prostketic  skill, 

and  freeze  tkat  moment  of  making, 

only  stuff  tke  glowing  rods  back  into 

tkeir  leaden  tubes,  and  somekow  find  in  dead  grey  ask 

tke  steel  spark  of  creation, 

somekow  only  step  into  tkat  glowing  room  kimself 
and  return  untoucked, 
unguided  tkrougk  a  leaden  forest, 
ke  could  break 

molten  miracle  from  a  casted  form. 


Ill 

If  ke  could  only  break  things 
down  smaller  now, 
or  act  as  a  machinist  acts 
on  kis  own  jewelled  mind  .  .  . 

Or  lament  ke  has  lost  tke  art  of  repair, 
lament  ke  has  lost  even  tke  art 
or  fiendish  glee  in  taking  things  apart. 

Peter  Nolan 
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Simon  Sees  The 


CO 

•  pH 
>H 

He  knew  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  flat  as  the  wall. 

Its  single  metal  breast  proffered  to  him,  he  grasped, 

O  Sure  not  to  hurt  or  squeeze  too  hard: 
gj1  He  pulled  expecting  to  see  the  end  of  the  scenery 
Qh  And  two  by  fours  crossed  in  deception  laughing  silently. 

But  no,  it  was  all  part  of  the  play. 

As  the  door  closed  he  was  there  to  stay 

For  a  while 

To  gaze  upon  the  floor  red-carpeted. 

A  multitude  of  ashtrays  passed  before  his  eyes. 

All  cleansed  with  a  moist  sponge. 

And  spotted  by  the  ashen  traces  of  a  nineteen  year  old  girl 
Who  still  wore  braces  —  she  feared  she  would  bite  her  lover 
too  hard,  on  her  forehead  was  a  tiny  scar. 

Dance  music  waltzed  through  the  walls. 

Slipped  under  his  feet  before  reaching  his  ears  — 

The  melancholy  tears  of  a  jilted  Fraulein 
In  Thirty-nine, 

Sitting  in  a  Viennese  restaurant 
Resolving  to  be  a  Hitler  girl. 

Her  boyfriend  Otto  was  not  anti-semitic  — 

He  left  her  there  to  pay  the  check. 

Already  her  eyeball  slid  down  her  cheek  to  nestle  beside 
the  half-eaten  sauerbraten. 

The  waltz  ended  when  the  receptionist  stood,  holding  a  pad 
and  pencil, 

And  Whom  are  you  here  to  see?' 

The  doctor/  he  said,  she  knew  the  one  (He  wore  contact 
lenses  and  thought  whipping  was  fun) 
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She  bent  her  scarred  back  to  check  his  appointment. 

He  settled  in  the  chair 

Reserved  for  him  —  no  body  was  there. 

Except  perhaps  a  flattened  soul  that  was  left  behind 
To  serve  its  purgatory  under  human  weight. 

The  pictures  there  on  the  wall  were  in  special  arrangement 
to  make  him  recall 

Dreams  of  mother  and  father  and  monster  men 
Springing  up  dark  stairways  to  feast  on  his  feet. 

There  were  oil  rocks  for  glass  waves  to  splinter  upon. 

To  shatter  on  shore,  to  slash  his  eyes  so  that  he  may  better 
see  reality. 

(Degas'  dancing  master  on  loan  from  a  museum 
Could  not  help  but  wonder  at  him) 

The  door,  slowly  opened,  plucked  seconds  from  hours, 

A  Frankenstein  face  peeked  out 

And  raised  its  hand  in  impatient  slow-motion. 

A  smile  said,  'Come  in,' 

He  jumped  and  started  jerkily,  tangling  his  strings. 

Then  smoothing  his  steps  until  they  were  right. 

But  seeing  that  smile  staring  at  him,  he  tripped,  and  snapped 
those  silver  strings. 

Now  feeling,  and  the  wind  drawing  him  there. 

He  fled  through  the  office  of  ashtrays  and  chairs. 

Breaking  out  into  open  air. 

Forty-three  floors  he  slowly  descended  —  and  there  he 
ended. 

Splinters  of  glass. 

Laying  in  wait. 

To  deflate  tires. 

And  cut  children's  feet. 

David  Nann 
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“A  Lousy  Urn” 

David  Duffner 

They  had  done  it  to  him  again.  But  today  was  over.  But  tomorrow 
promised  to  be  no  better. 

Carl  shut  off  the  engine,  got  out,  and  walked  to  his  wife  at  the  door. 
She  smiled  and  asked  if  he  were  tired.  Following  her  into  the  kitchen,  he 
said  that  it  was  the  same  old  complaint. 

"I  try  not  to  let  it  bother  me  anymore.  And  I  succeed.  I  don’t  get  angry 
anymore.  I  don’t  despair.  But  I  know  that  those  kids  are  heading  for  a  fall.” 

Carl  plunked  down  a  set  of  homework  in  front  of  Helen. 

"I  asked  them  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two  about  what  moved  them, 
about  what  they  thought  the  'art’  of  "Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn”  was.  Ten 
couldn’t  somehow  put  their  impressions  down  on  paper.  Half  of  those  who 
could  put  something  down  said  that  Keats  was  trying  to  reconstruct  Ancient 
Greece,  and  the  rest  just  complimented  Keats  on  his  lively  imagination  and 
didn’t  deal  with  the  poem  at  all.” 

He  had  said  it  very  calmly,  very  softly,  and  Helen  thought  that  she 
could  drop  the  discussion  of  his  students.  It  was  an  old  topic,  and  she  felt 
he  had  explored  his  students’  reactions  as  much  as  he  ever  could,  or  would. 

"I  got  a  new  book  for  Peter  today  from  the  library,”  Helen  said. 

Carl  wasn’t  listening.  He  had  gone  into  the  living  room.  He  picked  up 
the  library  book  which  his  son  had  left  lying  open  on  the  rug.  The  Shy 
Stegosaurus  of  Cricket  Creek,  reading  level,  six  to  eight.  Helen  certainly 
picked  good  books  for  him  to  read.  "Helen,”  he  shouted,  "what’s  this  one 
supposed  to  teach  Peter?” 

"The  book?  Oh  I  don’t  know,  to  place  their  trust  in  an  authority  that 
they  can’t  understand,  I  suppose.” 

Carl  smiled.  All  the  books  teach  him  something.  Helen  had  had  to  quit 
teaching  when  she  had  Peter,  and  when  it  became  obvious  to  him  and  to 
his  wife  that  Peter  was  really  bright  —  he  had  started  to  talk  when  nine 
months  old,  Carl  decided  that  Helen  shouldn’t  go  back  to  work,  that  she 
should  stay  home  and  help  their  son.  She  was  doing  an  excellent  job.  Carl 
leafed  through  the  book.  He  loved  to  quiz  his  son  on  what  he  read  —  on 
what  would  happen  if  something  were  changed  in  the  book.  He  leafed 
through  the  pages  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  "Hey,  Helen,  how  did  his 
reading  go  today?  Where  is  Peter  anyway?” 

His  wife  turned  around  and  ticked  off  the  answers  on  her  fingers.  "We 
did  three  pages  in  forty-five  minutes  in  the  morning  and  three  pages  in 
forty-five  minutes  in  the  afternoon.  He  colored  the  rest  of  the  time,  and 
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now,  I  suppose,  he’s  scrabbling  around  on  the  city’s  dirt  pile,  down 
the  street. 

"He  couldn’t  take  any  more  reading  than  that?” 

"Carl,  Peter’s  only  four  years  old.”  She  brushed  a  wet  hair  back  from 
her  cheek.  "It’s  awfully  hot  in  here,  isn’t  it?” 

"I’ll  go  turn  the  thermostat  down.”  He  went  back  into  the  living  room 
and  twisted  the  dial.  Someone  scrambled  up  the  front  steps  and  pounded 
imperiously  on  the  aluminum  door.  It  was  his  son,  covered  with  mud,  proud, 
his  nose  running.  It  was  March  and,  everyday,  the  sun  would  loosen  more 
of  the  frozen  mud  from  the  dirt  pile.  The  kids  would  scrape  and  tear  at  the 
frozen  mound  for  hours  at  a  time.  Carl  picked  Peter  up,  and,  holding  him 
away  from  his  suit,  carried  him  into  the  kitchen  and  set  him  down  on  the 
old  throwrug.  His  wife  handed  him  a  tissue  for  the  nose.  Carl  shucked  off 
his  son’s  boots  and  threw  them  on  the  back  porch.  He  began  peeling  the 
jacket,  the  sweater  and  the  shirt  off  his  son,  throwing  them  into  the  hamper. 
Peter  stood  there  regally  in  tee-shirt  and  undershorts,  pink  and  brown. 
Hands  on  hips,  he  demanded  his  supper. 

"Look  at  Samson,”  Carl  said  to  his  wife.  "Comes  home  dirty  and  de¬ 
mands  to  know  what’s  for  supper.” 

"Go  wash,”  said  his  wife  from  the  sink. 

Peter  ran  to  the  bathroom,  and  the  husband  and  wife  studied  the  boy’s 
noise.  They  had  only  this  to  do  twenty  times  a  day,  it  seemed.  A  tiny  vigil. 
Waiting.  Reacting.  They  listened  to  their  son  scrape  the  stool  across  the 
floor  until  it  was  in  front  of  the  sink.  The  water  began  to  run,  and  they 
heard  the  soap  splash  into  the  basin.  Peter  sloshed  for  a  while  and  then 
turned  the  water  off.  The  soap  hit  the  floor,  and  the  splashing  grew  more 
violent.  Water  dripped  to  the  floor.  His  wife  frowned  at  her  shoes,  turned 
back  to  the  sink,  and  began  cutting  the  potatoes  into  sections.  Carl  went 
into  the  bathroom. 

"What  do  you  think  you’re  doing?”  His  son  looked  straight  ahead, 
emotionless.  The  white  tile  wall  was  dripping  with  dirt  all  the  way  down 
to  the  floor.  The  front  of  Peter’s  tee-shirt  was  brown  and  soaked.  He  looked 
blankly  up  at  his  father.  Carl  grabbed  the  washcloth  and  began  to  scrub  the 
back  of  Peter’s  neck.  He  took  off  the  rag  of  a  tee-shirt,  washed  his  back  and 
chest,  and  then  rubbed  his  son  dry.  Carl  tossed  the  towel  and  the  tee-shirt 
into  the  hamper.  "Go  brush  your  hair  and  put  some  clothes  on  for  supper!” 
Peter  ran  out  of  the  bathroom. 
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When  Peter  had  been  put  to  bed,  Carl  came  downstairs  and  went  into 
the  kitchen.  He  started  to  grade  the  papers  and  gulp  down  coffee.  His 
wife  would  share  the  papers  with  him.  He  handed  her  the  more  ridiculous 
ones,  and  they  laughed  over  them.  Tonight,  Carl  seemed  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  shuffling  two  of  the  papers.  "Here,  read  these  two.’’ 

She  put  on  her  glasses  and  read  the  names  at  the  tops  of  the  pages, 
"Alan  Podnewski  and  Mary  Lou  Solmi.’’  She  smiled.  "You  mean  they’re 
still  together  after  a  whole  month  ?” 

"Closer  than  I  thought.  Read  them.’’ 

He  watched  his  wife’s  lips  move,  and  after  reading  the  papers  through, 
she  frowned."  "They  paraphrase  each  other.’’ 

"No.  Alan’s  paraphrases  Mary  Lou’s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alan’s 
homework  grades  are  on  the  rise  in  the  last  two  weeks.  I  suppose  that 
indicates  progress  in  a  non-academic  area  as  well.’’ 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  their  copying?’’ 

"Nothing,  really.  I’ll  give  them  both  the  same  grade,  and  compliment 
Alan  on  his  improvement.  Maybe  I’ll  suggest  that  he  talk  to  Mary  Lou 
Solmi,  since  they  seem  to  like  the  same  things  about  poetry.’’  Her  husband 
was  quiet  for  a  while,  and  then  continued.  "I  think  I’ll  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  period  to  hand  the  papers  back,  though.  I  don’t  want  to  spoil  tomor¬ 
row’s  spectacle.  If  I  bring  down  Alan’s  spirit  any  earlier,  he  won’t  ask  the 
question.’’ 

"The  question?’’ 

Carl  looked  at  her  with  disappointment  and  took  another  swallow  of 
coffee.  "You  know.  The  Urn  question.’’ 

She  opened  her  mouth  as  if  to  say  "Oh,’’  and  nodded.  "How  do  you 
know  Alan,  and  not  somebody  else,  will  ask  it?’’ 

Carl  leaned  back  on  his  stool  and  stared  at  the  ceiling.  In  his  first  year 
of  teaching  it  had  been  Kurt  Bauer,  Vice  President  of  the  Junior  class.  In 
sixty-five  it  had  been  the  conceited  captain  of  a  very  bad  debating  team.  In 
sixty-six  it  was  Arnold  Jones,  captain  of  the  basketball  team.  And,  this 
year,  it  would  be  Alan  Podnewski  because:  "He’s  got  Mary  Lou.  They’re 
so  dead  this  year  that  she’s  the  only  thing  worth  having.  You  see,  only  those 
who  are  really  secure,  convinced  that  they  have  something  hard  and  fast,  of 
value,  ask  the  question.  So  this  year,  it’ll  be  Alan.  The  Juniors  always  ask 
the  question.’’ 

"And  so,  'Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn’  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
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poems  of  the  English  language.  Its  image  is  one  of  process,  for  John  Keats’ 
way  to  the  world  was  not  the  mirror  of  a  well-wrought  urn.  Keats’  art  was 
savagely  wrenched,  with  a  large  dose  of  both  humor  and  sensuality,  from 
his  encounter  with  a  violent  world,  a  world  in  motion.  We  must  remember 
what  has  gone  before  when  we  get  to  the  final  lines  of  the  poem.  Keats 
attempted  to  synthesize  the  urn  of  his  poem  with  the  static  vase  which 
occasioned  his  poem.  Most  readers,  and  I  myself,  think  that  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  poem  are  a  failure  in  this  respect.  They  are  too  vague,  too 
sentimental,  to  indicate  that  a  successful  synthesis  has  taken  place.” 

Carl  concluded  his  lecture,  and,  putting  his  notes  in  his  briefcase, 
looked  up,  and  asked  for  questions.  Podnewski  was  the  only  one  who  raised 
his  hand. 

"Sir,  do  you  mean  that  Keats  got  all  that  out  of  a  lousy  urn?” 

The  class  laughed  at  Alan’s  mock  sincerity.  They  had  all  been  thinking 
it.  Alan  smiled  at  Mary  Lou,  and  she  smiled  back,  happily  conquered.  She 
stretched  and  stifled  a  yawn.  Carl  clasped  his  hands  together  and  brought 
them  up  to  his  lips.  He  walked  over  to  the  blackboard  and  studied  the  ledge 
which  ran  just  beneath  it.  Should  he  throw  the  chalk  or  the  eraser?  He 
picked  up  the  eraser  and  turned  back  to  the  class.  "Here!”  He  tossed  the 
eraser  to  Podnewski.  The  class  quieted  down.  He  went  down  the  aisle  and 
stood  a  little  behind  Alan.  Carl  put  his  hand  out,  and  Alan,  not  looking  up, 
plunked  the  eraser  face  down  into  his  hand,  accepting  the  challenge.  Carl 
flipped  the  eraser  over  and  looked  at  the  chalk  caked  on  it. 

"Mr.  Podnewski,  although  I  doubt  he  realizes  it,  has  raised  an  interest¬ 
ing  question.  What  do  I  have  in  my  hand,  Podnewski?” 

"An  eraser.” 

"Is  that  all?” 

"Yah,”  laughed  Alan  and  stared  at  the  desk  top. 

"Well,  things  are  usually  defined  by  what  they  do.  What  does  this 
eraser  do?” 

"It  removes  chalk  from  the  blackboard,”  singsonged  Alan. 

"Thats  very  good  Mr.  Podnewski.  An  eraser  has  chalk  dust  on  it.”  He 
smacked  it  into  his  hand,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust.  "Now,  who  was  in  this 
classroom,  this  morning?” 

"We  were  for  EurCiv.” 

"Mr.  Thomas’  geometry,”  said  somebody  else. 

Carl  stared  at  the  back  of  Alan’s  ears,  and  at  his  ugly,  ragged  neck. 
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Here  we  go  my  friend.  Pomp  beyond  your  age.  "Then  doesn’t  this  eraser 
contain  some  of  the  wisdom  that  men  have  been  able  to  acquire  over  the 
past  four  million  years?"  He  shoved  the  eraser  under  Podnewski’s  nose. 
"Granted,  Mr.  Podnewski,  it  is  in  a  highly  dissembled  form,  but  it  is  also 
tremendously  compact.  Don’t  you  agree?  And  this  eraser  is  a  symbol  that, 
to  borrow  one  of  your  phrases,  'the  beat  goes  on.’  Tomorrow,  Mr.  Thomas 
will  come  in,  and  if  he  is  lucky,  if  there  is  one  person  who  will  ask  an 
intelligent  question,  Mr.  Thomas  will  give  the  student  an  explanation  by 
writing  on  the  blackboard.  The  eraser  will  perform  its  function,  Mr. 
Podnewski,  and  acquire  a  bit  more  knowledge.  There  was  a  time,  before 
Keats  and  people  like  him,  when  an  eraser  was  an  eraser,  and  a  lousy  urn 
was  a  lousy  urn.  Nature  was  a  series  of  rigid,  and  static  forms.  All  man 
had  to  do  was  to  bring  himself  into  conformity  with  a  nature  out  there,  copy 
it  down  once  in  his  spiral  notebook,  and  he  had  it  all.  As  you  can  see,  Mr. 
Podnewski,’’  —  he  shook  the  eraser  in  Alan’s  face,  "the  eraser’s  knowledge 
is  highly  disorganized.  Nature  in  process,  nature  changing,  three  steps 
backward,  three  forward.  You  never  know  it  all.  You  never  know  anything 
until  you  form  it  yourself.  And  that’s  how  John  Keats  got  all  that  out  of  a 
lousy  urn!” 

The  class  was  cowed  for  a  moment  anyway.  He  walked  to  the  front  of 
the  room,  dangling  the  eraser  from  his  fingers.  It  had  been  a  hard,  labored 
symbol.  Well,  the  niceties,  the  neatness  was  what  they  wanted  and  weren’t 
going  to  get.  He  tossed  the  eraser  onto  the  ledge.  "Pick  up  your  homework 
before  you  leave,”  Carl  said  softly.  Once  more  I  win  the  battle,  he  thought, 
and  assigned  the  homework,  Keats’  Ode,  "To  Autumn.” 

On  his  way  home,  Carl  stopped  at  the  shopping  park,  and  went  into 
the  toy  section  to  look  for  shovels.  He  wandered  down  the  aisle  until  he 
found  just  the  right  thing.  A  polyethylene  model,  two  layers  of  rigid  plastic 
with  a  layer  of  air  between.  Light  and  sturdy.  The  handle  was  red,  the  shaft 
yellow,  and  the  business  end  blue.  It  would  not  be  shiny  for  long.  Peter 
would  take  care  of  that.  He  would  attack  the  dirt  pile.  He  would  mold  and 
shape  it.  With  the  shovel,  there  was  no  limit  to  what  Peter  could  do.  Carl 
had  visions  of  his  son’s  reforming  the  city’s  dirt  pile  into  a  monstrous  castle 
and  waving  his  colorful  shovel  from  the  top  of  its  highest  tower.  He  paid 
the  dollar-and-a-half. 

Carl  burst  into  the  kitchen,  homework  under  one  arm,  and  the  shovel 
under  the  other.  Helen  was  busy  dressing  Peter  for  another  assault  on  the 
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dirt  pile.  Carl  waved  Helen  aside,  and  tapped  Peter  lightly  on  each  shoulder 
with  the  shovel.  Peter  took  it  and  ran  out  of  the  kitchen.  They  heard  the 
front  door  slam.  His  wife  poured  them  some  coffee,  and  they  sat  across  from 
each  other.  Carl  cradled  his  head  in  his  hands  and  looked  at  his  tired  wife. 
A  strand  of  hair  was  stuck  to  her  cheek.  She  looked  into  her  coffee.  "Did 
Alan  ask  the  question?” 

"Yes.  I  crushed  him.  I  won  the  battle  again.” 

"Do  you  think  that  Mary  Lou  will  drop  him  ?” 

"Of  course.  He’s  too  dense  to  be  much  affected  by  what  I  said,  but  I 
think  his  value  to  Mary  Lou  has  been  depreciated.  The  homework  should 
finish  them.”  Carl  spoke  without  emotion  or  interest.  They  come  and  they 
go,  and  you  can’t  do  much  for  them.  They  were  quiet  when  they  left  the 
room  —  some  of  them  might  even  have  been  thinking,  but  tomorrow,  he 
would  have  to  break  them  down  again.  And  the  day  after  that.  And  soon, 
they  would  be  somebody  else’s  problem,  each  other’s  problem.  If  you  don’t 
catch  them  when  they  really  start  to  learn,  when  they  really  breathe,  they’re 
finished.  His  wife  brushed  the  hair  back  from  her  cheek  and  frowned  at  him. 

"Carl,”  she  said  softly,  "Carl,  why  can’t  you  just  let  them  sleep?  Why 
do  you  always  have  to  bust  them  up  ?” 

He  smiled  at  his  wife’s  simplicity.  "Because  I  like  them.” 

"You  never  sound  like  it.” 

"Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  waking  them  up,  making  them  use  their 
imagination  once  a  week  or  so  ?  Helen,  they’re  all  too  comfortable  in  their 
snugly- wrapped  bottoms,  and  they’ve  got  to  think  instead  of  just  accepting.” 

"Why?” 

"Well  if  you  can’t  see  why  .  .  .  .”  Carl  didn’t  finish.  He  reached  for  his 
homework  and  began  making  excuses  for  his  wife.  Peter  must  have  given 
her  a  hard  time.  Did  she  want  to  go  back  to  teaching.  Should  he  let  her  ?  But 
no.  Soon  Peter  would  always  question.  Would  use  his  imagination.  "How 
did  Peter  do  today?” 

"O.K.,  I  guess.  We  finished  Shy  Stegosaurus,  and  started  another  one. 
The  only  way  I  can  get  him  to  read  is  to  promise  him  the  dirt  pile.” 

"He’ll  come  along.”  Carl  smiled  at  his  son  on  the  dirt  pile,  slicing  it 
like  cheese,  building,  building.  Dominating  the  dirt. 

"I  suppose  he  will,”  said  Helen  sipping  her  coffee. 

Carl  leafed  through  his  homework  and  thought  of  his  class.  Tonight, 
they  would  read  "To  Autumn”  or  tomorrow,  on  the  bus.  And  they  would 
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say,  "What  was  the  good  of  it?  Why  waste  our  time?’’  His  wife  said  to  let 
them  sleep.  Carl  was  very  tired.  He  put  his  cup  in  the  sink  and  went  into 
the  living  room.  He  took  off  his  shoes,  lay  down  on  the  couch  and  slept. 

"Carl!”  His  wife  shook  his  shoulder.  "Carl,  it’s  time  for  dinner.”  She 
walked  back  into  the  kitchen.  Carl  sat  up  and  blinked.  He  shook  his  head 
and  bent  over  to  put  on  his  shoes.  He  gave  it  up  and  straggled  into  the 
bathroom,  where  the  linoleum  was  pleasantly  cool  under  his  feet.  Carl 
splashed  water  on  his  face,  and  wiped  it  dry,  pulling  the  skin  under  his 
eyes.  The  noise  from  the  kitchen  told  him  that  his  wife  was  mashing  pota¬ 
toes.  Good.  Plenty  of  mashed  potatoes.  His  feet  carried  him  into  the 
kitchen.  His  son,  scrubbed  pink,  sat  upon  the  highest  stool,  bored  with 
waiting  for  dinner.  He  tapped  his  fork  lightly  upon  his  plate.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  underwear,  and  his  face  had  that  alright-you-may-feed-me- 
now  look  on  it.  Carl  took  the  masher  from  his  wife  and  began  squashing 
the  potatoes.  He  added  more  milk  and  butter.  The  steam  from  the  pot 
helped  him  wake  up. 

"Mmmn,  mashed  potatoes,”  piped  his  son. 

"Wait  a  minute,  son,”  murmured  Carl  and  carried  the  pot  over  to  the 
table.  He  scooped  a  spoonful  onto  Peter’s  plate.  Peter  dug  in  immediately. 

"Wait  until  everyone  is  seated,”  said  his  wife. 

Peter  threw  his  fork  down  on  the  plate.  He  frowned  impatiently  at  his 
parents.  Carl  stepped  back  and  looked  down  at  the  back  of  his  son’s  neck  as 
he  bounced  up  and  down. 

"What  happened  to  the  Shy  Stegosaurus?” 

"He  scared  off  the  bank  robbers  and  then  ran  away,  because  the 
scientists  were  after  him.” 

His  wife  put  out  the  meatloaf,  and  they  sat  down  to  eat.  Peter  immedi¬ 
ately  drained  his  glass  of  milk  and  asked  for  more. 

"Did  you  like  the  book?”  Peter  shrugged  his  shoulders,  interested  only 
in  his  dinner. 

He’s  going  to  be  strong,  thought  Carl.  And  intelligent,  and  imag¬ 
inative.  Carl  knew  he  wasn’t  asking  much.  It  was  really  very  simple.  Carl 
leaned  towards  his  son. 

"How  did  your  shovel  work  today?” 

"It  was  lousy!  I  threw  it  away,”  said  Peter,  not  looking  up  from  his 
plate.  "Dirt  is  to  throw.”  He  bounced  up  and  down  in  his  underwear. 

"I  guess  it  can  be,”  said  Carl  and  ate  his  dinner. 
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Jill 


Lcia 


c_ Alicia ,  sweeping  diamonds 
HJndel  carpets  of  apple  shavings 
<djust  bought  fiom  fleshly  tleed  olchaid* 
3o  pleseive  the  hiilliance  of  the  sun. 


c. Alicia ,  wealing  luhies 
3o  th  e  squale  dance , 

Qlimmeiing  uninfluenced  thiough 
*3 aces  of  th  e  moon. 


dKeal  the  lohin ,  sitting  on  a  tlee 
(Watching  <~Jll  icia  take 
Sapphiles  fiom  the  haystacks 
3o  win  a  blue  lihhon  at  County  3 ail. 

3ouching  jades ,  she  luns 
Only  to  f  ind  an  eagle  cilcling 
d 'Melancholic  ovel 
3d  lack  smoke  fiom  the  chimney. 


Jll  icia ,  <3  sealch  foi  you 
3hlough  the  hainyalds 
Wind  f  ind  you  loving  ealth 
<3 n  the  glaveyald  hy  the  house. 


Richard  Rogers 
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Wine  was  never  made  for  Kings  —  Proverbs  31:3 


It’s  hard  to  dig  deep 
into  your  soul 
when  you  cant  believe 
you  have  a  soul 

to  be 

poetic  when  you  know 
you  aint  no  poet 

but  when  they  say 
you’re  gonna  die 
you  gotta  do  something 

leave  something 

someone  else  can  dream, 
it  seems,  it  seems 
I  got  nothing,  babe 
nothing  to  give 

so  I  think  I’ll  just  live 

a  little  longer 
drag  it  out  and 
learn  to  be  the 
Father  of  my  son. 


II 

The  sparrow 
craves  a  piece  of  life, 
the  dream  peace, 
and  me  the  gift  of  light. 
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Torn  on  souls, 

The  spirited  fragrant 
mindless  and  deep  passion 
bursts  and  recourses  the  past 
to  make  up  for  the 
single  vagrant. 

So  much  of  me 
I  see  .  . . 

The  green  the  fabled 
star  hangs  above 
the  creature  speared 
above  the  trembling 
dust  in  the  corner 

III 

The  ghosts  keep  coming 
haunting 

and  the  spirit  of  life 
cringes  in  nothing, 
remains 

all  that  of  Soul— 

and  meaning  slowly  fades. 

Warriors  all, 

I’ve  come  back  again 
to  witness  mother’s  death. 

The  ship  that  carried  Saul 
forsakes  the  weary, 
the  blind  have  fallen, 
cant  get  up  and  all 
that’s  left  to  lose 
is  losing. 
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IV 


Where  along  the  road  is  the  jade, 
the  jade  that  Ralto  stole? 

I  have  asked  everyone,  including 
the  stone-faced 
Indian  who  sells  trinkets  to 
Tourists. 

He  always  says  nothing  but, 
rocking  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth, 

he  says  “Trinkets.  .  .Trinkets.  .  .” 
He  makes  me  wonder,  often,  why 
I  killed  Ralto,  who 
but  for  his  eyes, 
could  not  see.  .  . 

V 


It  aint 

what  I  meant  to  say, 
but  words  are  magic, 
and  gifts— 

The  only  soft  and  felt 
I  know. 

I  never  knew 

what  Passover  meant, 

the  days  before  Yom  Kippur. 

Fragments  of  a  Jewish  holy  day 
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VI 


I  walk  the  past, 

describing  circles 

seen  in  mirrors  of  other  minds, 

secondhanded,  the  peace 

that  warps  my  soul 

is  ghosted,  reflections 

in  a  pattern  I  once  cast. 

The  wintertime’s 
a  sickness, 
nature’s  lost  stone 
the  spirit  roaming, 
waning  in  the  distant  stars, 

and  it  seems 
that  all  day  is  night, 
and  night’s  a  dream 
I  used  to  have. 

VII 

Born  in  sadness, 

I  rise, 

the  shadowed  day, 
image  of  hope 

in  face  of  the  darkness  of  night. 

The  grave’s  the  keeper 
of  many  secrets 
I  might  have  known. 

The  ghost  that  strayed 
is  going  home. 
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VIII 


And  on  the  eighth  day, 
perhaps  poem  XXIV 

Fractured  Faces 

Age 

the  grasp,  the  little 
left,  and  gone; 

All  my  kid’s  got  married, 
so  what  do  you  want? 

kid, 

a  donut,  coffee,  two  stars  to  go— 

The  crunch, 
the  jaws  grind,  sublime, 
weep,  time,  wait, 
the  gate,  the  gate.  .  . 


Perhaps  for  James  Wright, 
a  lonelier  soul  than  I. 


John  Grainger 
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